ANTHONY   EDEN

that France was ready to act if Germany carried out her in-
tentions.   Eden was told of the statement at Geneva.

Once again a leakage at the Quai d'Or say precipitated the
crisis, for the Wilhelmstrasse knew all about Franco-British
intentions in advance, and without authority. The Nazis
were alarmed; they had banked on the bickerings of Paris
and London over Abyssinia paralysing the Entente elsewhere.
Eden's activity was dangerous. His paper schemes would
have to be forestalled by action.

When the crisis came Flandin was ready to act. The
Locarno signatories met, and Flandin, backed by Paul-
Boncour and his indispensable Le*ger, urged that Hitler
was not strong enough for this adventure. If the Locarno
Powers would confirm Hitler's aggression, France would take
care of the sanctions on their behalf! The delegates were
impressed, but advised that in view of the gravity of the
situation they would have to refer back to their respective
Governments. France, in the meanwhile, could not afford to
offend the expressed wish of her Locarno colleagues. Eden
further took the occasion to tell Flandin in Paris that Locarno
was not enough, that only the League Council had sufficient
status to meet the crisis, and that in the interests of calm de-
liberation the Council should be taken from Geneva and
brought over to London. To all these things Flandin agreed.

So it was that by Monday night Eden had succeeded in
sterilizing Saturday's Rhineland occupation. As far as Power
politics, war, and international action were concerned, he was
relying on the League of Nations as on a safety-valve, an
instrument to gain time and release pressure.

Eden prefaced his journey to Paris by a well-ordered state-
ment to an anxious House of Commons. He gave essential
points of fact and policy. First, that common decisions were
to be deferred until after the League Council's meeting on
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